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primarily in relation to themselves, or rather to
a single class of which they are supposed typical,
and which is further supposed to be an import-
ant element in the composition of society. The
talents required by this kind of composition are
fewer than those required by the novelist ; but
though the novelist requires other talents in
addition to these, he 'first and before all things
requires these also. Theophrastus and La
Bruyere might not have all the makings in them
of great novelists : but a great novelist must

have all the makings of a Theophrastus or a,
Bruyere. The generalised facts that sr.ch
writers as these present to us, are the raw
material of artistic fiction ; and George Eliot, in
following in their wake, has been inviting us to
see the quality of her material before it has been
manufactured, and allowing us, perhaps a little
unwisely, to examine its quality when in that
condition. In the creations of the novelist
which are presented to us in rapid action, and
which distract our judgment by a vivid appeal
to our interest, there may be many defects that
will readily escape notice. But in a work like the
present, we have the characters standing still as
it were, and an examination of them becomes a